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I ’/Sotfifi/irt, 


Foreword. 


ii Bank vStreet, Paisley, 

ist February, 193°* 

I have read this pamphlet to-night for the first time, 
although it has been in my possession for almost a month. 
The Glasgow Trades Council Executive Committee decided 
that I should write a Foreword, on a request being receive 
from the Author. 

It is rather a curious coincidence that I should have 
advocated the principles contained in this pamphlet for 
maiiv years, and this is the first evidence I have that anyone 
in the Movement agrees with me. I can well remember the 
troubled look on the faces of many of our most prominen 
leaders in the I.L.P. when, during a debate on the Affilia¬ 
tion to the Third International at the Larbert Conference 
of the I.L.P., I took the opportunity to expound the prin¬ 
ciples contained in this pamphlet. I was caught between 
two fires; the orthodox I.L.Pers, who denounced me for a 
heretic, and have looked upon me with suspicion ever 
since, for daring to question the then accepted dogma a 
Parliamentary Democracy was the highest and the best 
form of Government or administration that Society cou 
ever have—and the Third Internationalists on the other 
hand, who denounced me as a place hunter who “ knew the 
position, but was not honest enough to jom them. Later 
aoain when the Communist Party was agitating up and 
down’the country for the abolition of Trades Councils and 
the setting up of Soviets, I was then kept busy “ Paisley 
attending all Communist Public Meetings defending the 
views expressed in this pamphlet, and doing my best to 
prevent the destruction of the only machinery that can ever 















function in an Industrial Democracy. I am sorely tempted 
to go info the whole question, but my business is to write a 
Foreword, and here let me say that this little pamphlet 
appears like a tiny ray of light penetrating the darkness 
enshrouding the Working-Class Movement at the moment. 

I have no doubt it will be subjected to severe criticism, and 
I hope so. If it provokes thought and discussion it will 
serve a useful purpose. There is one side to this pamphlet 
that Comrade McDonald does not deal with, and that is the 
place of the Co-operative Movement in the new order - . 
The Trade Union and Co-operative Movements are children 
of the same father, i.e., the workers’ desire for emancipation 
from slavery of any kind. These two, struggling upward 
through the chaotic jungle of Capitalism, and with the 
constant fighting for existence against enemies that have 
constantly, with the power of State behind them, tried to 
put them out of existence, have grown strong enough and 
have developed their own machinery to such an extent that 
the people of this country, when they make up their minds 
either by conviction or necessity to scrap the present system, 
can ensure the production and distribution of the essentials 
of life by the use of that machinery, and that only. Comrade 
McDonald has stated the case for Trades Councils in excel¬ 
lent fashion. Even under Capitalism they have plenty of 
useful and educational work to do, and in their constant 
struggle with existing administrative authorities, prove they 
have an aim, although some of them may not be fully aware 
of it. 

I hope the pamphlet has a good circulation amongst 
Socialists; non-Socialists, I am afraid, would only misunder¬ 
stand it. 

THOMAS SCOLLAIN, 
Chairman, Glasgow Trades Council 
and Borough Labour Party. 

* The place of the Co-operative Movement in the new order 
has been dealt with in a previous pamphlet—“ Present Day Trade 
Unionism and Its Immediate Policy .*’ (J McD.) 
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Introduction. 

This pamphlet is written in order to^eate an mteUigent 
interest in the work of '1 fades Counci s > ° ^ t)ie 

outline of their history; by espla ™ iflg heir proper 
wherefore of their existence ; and by show g ^ 

function within the machinery of emanerpa j)j spu tes 

Strike of 1026 and the passing of Trades Uispm 
Acrthe Trades Councils have come into greater prominence 

Council ha, « »"«< » ‘t y ,” 

local l admini^rati<m o^afiairs in the 

XTcipal Council foe political ' 

this pamphlet. . 

Trades Councils are political institutions of Trade1 kmon 
- There are over five hundred of these 

Councils & in the British Isles, with a nominal membership 
, , s tr , that of the Trade Union Congress to-day. 

Tiat» Connell, .hay are dM neither to the Trade 
Vnion Congress nor to the National Labour Party. They 
have no proper central federation of their own and, m most 
cases they are drifting about in an almost aimless mam . 


J. M‘D. 
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Trades Councils, 


The formation between TS58 and 1867 of the first 
permanent Trades Councils in the large industrial centres 
marks an important step in the building up of the Trade 
Union Movement. In the middle of the nineteenth century 
the workers were excluded from the franchise and were still 
under the tyranny brought about by the “ Combination 
Laws.” The crisis which followed the Crimean War forced 
the workers to organise against the tyranny and poverty 
then prevailing and, for the first time in working-class 
history, the Trade Unions began to move against their 
traditional repugnance to political action. Centres of action 
were thrown up, and these became permanent committees 
of the nature of a trades council. By i860 such committees 
or councils were operating in Glasgow, Sheffield, Liverpool 
and Edinburgh, and a few years later their example was 
followed by the London Trades. Like many of then- 
provincial organisations, the London Trades Council 
originated in a Strike Committee. Most of the earlier Trades 
Councils began with the object of protecting Trade Unions 
from suppression by the employers’ use of the criminal law, 
by taking political action in self-defence. The first 
permanent committee of the nature of a Trades Council 
appears to have been the Liverpool “ Trades Guardian 
Association,” which was set up in 1848. Its records show 
that in its first year it took vigorous action to protect the 
Sheffield razor-grinders from malicious persecution, and to 
help the Liverpool masons, who had been indicted for 
conspiracy. 

In Glasgow, from 1825 to 1858, there was an almost 
continuous series of joint committees of delegates for 
similar purposes of protection. Attempts to place these 
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committees on a permanent footing failed until 1S5S, 

3 S?bESa Parl—y 

Return showing the enormous number of ic£ 3 ? 
breach of contract which came before the 
vear Knowing the political importance of the Council, he 
nersttaded h to form a committee to agitate for the Amend- 
t f 1t,< law and thus communication was opened uitl 
r l L°ondmt leld^’and with 

The Trades Councils of London, Bristol, Sheffi , 

ham, Liverpool, Newcastle, and Edinburgh were formally 

invited to unite in a combined movement Thu, m Leeh 

md elsewhere Trades Councils were established toi me 
express purpose of strengthening the agitation and 15,00 
express i l . j o{ j n f orlna tion Intended for the 

El "T" ® 

workmen in the country. 

To consider the best means by which the agitation could 
be brought to success, the Glasgow Trades Council 
convened a Conference, which took place m Lon 
-,r T g 6 . This Conference marks an epoch in Trade 
Union history, because then, for the first time, a national 
meetino- of Trade Union delegates was convened by a Trade 
Union organisation to discuss a purely workman s question 
n the presence of workmen alone. This gathering of 
o^aSsed workmen encouraged those who had been aiming 
S the bui dingnip of a permanent national centre of trade 
unions Four vears afterwards the Trade Union Congress 
was established. It was chiefly due to the Trades Councils 
hat the first congress was called, and became afterwards a 
success Although before that time there had been national 
oatheriugs, of a kind, organised by the Grand National 
Consolidation, the London Conference of 1864 had a 
different meaning, as the agitation had shown. 

Trades Councils, after the fashion of those already 
in being, were set up in all the other industrial centres. 
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In this way the trade unions found an instrument of political 
expression. While the trade unions were engaged in actual 
conflicts with the employers on questions of wages, hours 
of labour, and other matters affecting their trades, the 
Trades Councils were free to pay attention to the political 
needs of their members. 

T heir Political Mission. 

The basis upon which the Trades Councils are built 
brings them into political conflict with the Municipal 
Government. Being composed chiefly of Trade Union 
branches, they are industrial in structure, whereas the 
Municipal Council is geographical in structure. The one 
inevitably resists the rule of the other. They have no 
interest in common whatever. They are different expressions 
of different social orders, '['lie existing municipal machin¬ 
ery cannot be used in the interest of the workers. It must 
be transferred, either into a council composed of representa¬ 
tives of the organised workers, viz., the trade unions, and 
be placed upon a basis whereupon it can administer the real 
social need, or be displaced by the present Trades Councils, 
which will find ways and means for this purpose. An 
administrative council is real only when it is representative 
of those doing* useful social service and is controlled by, 
and responsible to, those who elected them for that purpose. 

Trades Councils and Political Action. 

The Trades Council is essentially political, its member¬ 
ship, consisting of working men and working women 
representing the various trades and occupations wherein 
wage-labour is organised through the Trades Union. 

True to the dictation of the time and conditions 
prevailing, the Council acts obedient to the role of politics 
by contesting with capital for power. 

The Trade Councils method is identical with that of 
capital, although its objective in all circumstances, (and this 
is most important), is directly opposite to that of capital. 
Its entire programme is an ever constant striving to capture 
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the capitalist political machinery nationally and locally for 
its ultimate abolition, and to establish a new social order 
fully in keeping with the needs of humanity. 

The key to politics must be sought for in political 
economy. It is through a knowledge of political economy 
the conscious Socialist workman knows that history 
proceeds upon the principle that production, and next to 
production, the exchange of products, is the groundwork 
of every social order; and that in every social system that 
has arisen, historically, the distribution of the products, 
together with the social division into classes and orders, 
depends upon the commodities produced, how they are 
produced, and upon the manner in which they arc 
exchanged. Accordingly, the prime causes of all social 
changes and political revolutions arc to be traced not to the 
heads of men, not to their increasing perception of “eternal 
truth and justice/ * but to changes in the methods of pro¬ 
duction and exchange; they are to be traced to the 
economics and not to the philosophy of the respective epochs. 
The awakening perception that existing social institutions 
are unreasonable and unjust is only evidence that in the 
methods of production and exchange changes have silently 
taken place with which the social order, fitted to the 
previous economic conditions, is no longer in keeping. 

The present form of government nationally and locally 
is no longer in keeping with the needs of Society. The 
Trade Union Congress and the Trades Councils are the new 
social institutions which are surely developing to take the 
place of the present Parliament and Municipal County 
Councils. How these have developed is as a result of the 
changed conditions of production. 

In a country like ours where, in keeping with fully- 
fledged capitalism, the suffrage is universal, the inevitable 
political character of the working-class movement is all the 
more marked. All power to the British Trade Union 
Congress and its Trades Councils means conflict with the 
political state and its Civic Authorities, and this, no matter 
what political party be in power. The evolution from Cap¬ 
italism to Socialism means a revolution of the first rank. The 
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methods of the Socialist commonwealth will be the methods 
which will flow from its own material framework. Capitalist 
Society requires the political state, with its sub-divisions. 
In Socialist Society, on the contrary, the political state will 
be a thing of the past, either withered out of being by 
disuse or amputated, according as the circumstances may 
dictate. Nevertheless Socialism is the outgrowth of the 
higher development of Capitalism. Hence it is that the 
methods of the Socialist Movement in its march to Socialist 
Society are of necessity primarily dictated by the Capitalist 
shell from which Socialism is hatching. Considering that 
Capitalist economics translate themselves into politics, social 
economics, at this stage, cannot wholly escape the process. 
So much the better. The constructive part of Socialist 
economics translates itself into the formation which outlines 
the mould of the future social system; it translates itself 
into the industrial organisation of the working class. 
Another part of Socialist economics translates itself into 
politics, and it inevitably takes that form which matches 
Capitalist methods. Upon this plane, the Socialist Move¬ 
ment crosses swords with the modern ruling class, in order 
to dislodge them from office and dismantle them of power. 
Such is the work of Trades Councils to-day. The Trade 
Union Congress is doing the constructive work of Socialist 
economics. The Trades Councils are doing the other part, 
viz., destroying the political power of the ruling class, 
politically, by dislodging it from office. 

The Trades Councils are the Borough or District Labour 
Parties, bv which all labour representatives must be 
endorsed before standing officially. But, for the lack of 
proper co-ordination of their work, they are carrying on 
somewhat aimlessly, whereas they ought to have a national 
centre while still remaining under the control of the Trade 
Union Congress. It may be argued that they are not 
responsible to the T.IJ.C., but they are, because they are 
composed mainly of trade union branches and, therefore, 
can obey, as was demonstrated in the General Strike. The 
Trades Councils together comprise the political arm of the 
organised wage earners, and can he used by the Trade Union 
Congress if necessary, to fight any Government politically. 
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Trades Councils are not constructed, organically, to do 
the work of a trade union. They do not run strikes, pay 
benefits, negotiate with employers, etc., etc. This work 
belongs to the trade union. No Executive, District or 
Branch Committee of a Trade Union would, nor could allow 
a Trades Council to interfere with its legitimate business, 
but, needless to say, the Trades Councils never try to do 
so; they know too well the nature of the economic function 
of a union, and are always ready and willing to do anything 
within their power when called upon by the Trade Union. 


Divisional Labour Parties. 

Like the Trades Councils, the Divisional Labour Parties 
are made up chiefly of trade union members. They are 
sub-divisions of the Trades Council where one is in being. 
Any difference there might exist between them could easily 
be removed, because in function they are alike. In most 
cases the Divisional Labour Parties are affiliated to the 
Trades Councils, thus giving rise to the name of Trades and 
Labour Councils. 

The Divisional Labour Parties, like the Trades Councils, 
cannot register numerically their actual membership at 
National Labour Party Conferences. The trade unions, 
through their Executives, expressing their membership,, 
obviates the need for the representation there of the 
Divisional Parties. 

Being made up of trade union branches, Co-operative 
vSocieties, Socialist Parties, and individual members, the 
Divisional Labour Parties, like the Trades Councils, are in 
a quandary about their actual position. This matter needs 
immediate serious consideration. Tlicir difficulty is not 
hard to overcome if their political task is understood. If 
Divisional Parties reflected only the actual trade union 
membership, the Trade Union Congress would have i/ts 
own independent political party. The Trades Councils, 
being composed of the Divisional Parties, become the real 
Borough Labour Party, and the present overlapping would 
be eliminated by the latter finding a common centre with 
the other Boroughs. 
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The working-class political machinery would then be 
made up of economic units and would be under the control 
of the Trade Union Congress. The organised working-class 
would then have set up its own and true political party of 
labour. True to its first intentions and original aim, ; t 
would be carrying out the project of the “ First Inter¬ 
national ” (The International Association of Working Men) 
which was formed in London in 1864, sixteen years after 
Marx and Engels issued in their joint manifesto. Together 
with the old “ Junta ” and other sections of the British 
Trade Unions, it declared that “ the Trade Union should 
never be connected with, nor made dependent upon a 
political party, if the former is to fulfil its task. The moment 
that is done the death blow is dealt to it. The Trades 
Union is the school for Socialism. In the Trades Union 
the working men are trained into Socialists because there 
the struggle with Capital is daily carried on under their 
very eyes. All political parties, whatever their complexion 
may be, and without exception, warm up the working class 
only for a season, transitorily. The Trades Union, on the 
contrary, captures the mass of the working men perrnam 
ently. Only the Trades Union Movement is capable of 
setting on foot a true political party of Labour, and thus 
raise a bulwark against the power of Capital.” 

.Since the programme of the International Association of 
Working A Ten was drawn up, the working class movement 
has become confused with other programmes and “ Inter¬ 
nationals ”; but as the programme of the “ First 
International ” still gives the key to the Socialist policy, 
there is no need of any other. The historical and economic 
interpretation of the London International of 1864 is fitted 
for the present epoch of universal suffrage. Universal 
suffrage is the mark of the maturity of the working-class. 
It cannot and never will be anything else but that in the 
modern state. On the day when the thermometer of uni¬ 
versal suffrage reaches its boiling point among the workers 
they, as well as the Capitalists, will know what to do. With 
each General Election we are gradually approaching that 
point, because we are rapidly passing through a stage of 
evolution in production in which the existence of classes 
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and forms of institutions have not only ceased to be a 
necessity but have become as fetters on production. The 
society that is to reorganise production on the basis of a 
free and equal association of the producers will transfer the 
machinery of the Capitalist state to where it rightly belongs 
—the museum of antiquities. 

Immediate Aims. 

The’ first step which Trades Councils must take in order 
to take their proper place in the task that lies ahead is to 
clear out all foreign elements operating within them. Partv 
faction is at all times detrimental to the life of Councils, 
and should be viewed as a constant hindrance to their 
natural development. 

Political parties outwith the Trade Union Movement, 
irrespective of their programme, are chiefly concerned about 
their particular party interests, and representatives on 
public bodies selected by such parties* despite the fact that 
their moral sentiments may lie entirely with the workers’ 
cause, are outside the actual conflict, represent a dispersed 
mass of electors only, are purely and simply public repre¬ 
sentatives, and stand free from responsibility to properly 
organised wage-labour. 

Whereas, on the other hand, trade union representatives, 
either in Parliament or in Local Government* come face to 
face with the wage-earners’ actual struggle with Capital; 
and, although they are elected by a similar dispersed mass 
of electors, they are, in the final analysis, responsible to 
their trade union. Moreover, and this is of vital import¬ 
ance, in the time of a crisis, such representatives, by taking- 
instructions from their trade union, cease to be public 
representatives, and act in the interest of their organised 
comrades as workers representatives. 

The title “ public representatives ” is misleading. It 
has no meaning in social science when considering a society 
which is divided into classes. Those representing Con¬ 
servative or Liberal interests are also called “ public 
representatives.” The Trades Councils must aim at 
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workers’ representatives, .workers’ control, 'and workers’ 
administration of the local economic life in the interest of 
the workers. 

This pamphlet has been written, not as an academic 
exercise, but for a practical purpose. It is addressed 
primarily to Trades Councils, but also to all trade unionists. 
It is earnestly hoped that the former will assimilate its 
contents and apply the principles it elucidates; and that 
the latter will derive from its perusal a clearer understanding 
not only of the nature and aims of the Trades Councils, but 
also of their own relationship to those bodies. 
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